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EDWARD ARNOLD, 


OR THE RESULTS OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


A Narrative of Facts. 
Published by the Mass. S_S. Society, 13 Cornhill, 


We often hear the remark that the present 
generation of boys are much worse than those 
of years ago—and the many boys who are ar- 
raigned in the courts, and sent in chains to pu- 
nishment, seems to confirm the opinion. When 
boys begin their disobedience and consequently 
proceed to vicious indulgences, they do not 
expect to be detected—but the all-seeing eye 
of God is upon them, and tho’ Satan leads them 
into mischief, he seldom leads them out of it,— 
they are more often watched than they know 
of, and shame and bitter remorse follow close 
on their heels, for “ the way of transgressors is 
hard.” j 

The book above named contains some strik- 
ing facts on this subject, which all boys ought 
to know, and which every Sabbath School Li- 
brary ought to contain. We make one extract 
with an illustration, as a specimin of the book. 


RESULTS OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


The next morning, Edward went to 
school earlier than usual; he said the 
teacher wanted them to come to explain 
something about their lessons. He had 
not been gone long before a loud knock 
was heard, and Capt. Howe was ushered 
into, the room. He seemed excited, and 
hastily asked where Edward was. A quick 
thrill of fear ran through Alice’s frame as 
he spoke, and she recalled his startled man- 
ner the previous night. ‘* He has gone to 
school,” she answered. 

“Do you know where that boy was last 
night ?” he inquired. 

“He passed the evening at Hugh Tuck- 
er’s,” said Alice. 

“*No, he did n’t, Miss Arnold. I’ll ven- 
ture to say that he did not see Hugh last 
night.” 

‘“* What do youmean? Where do you 
think he was?” anxiously inquired Alice. 

“Tl tell you. He was out with Tom 
Hogan and John Maynard, two of the 
Worst boys in this village, and he will be 
as bad as they are soon,” said Capt. Howe. 

“* Did he do any mischief?” asked Alice. 

“Yes, worse than mischief. It was 
about half past nine o’clock, and I sat read- 
ing my papers when I heard a noise out in 
my barn. I asked my daughter Mary what 
it was. She thought it might be the cattle 
or horse moving around, and so I did not 











say any more. After a while I heard it 
again. I was sure some one was in the 
barn, and for no good purpose either. 
Perhaps you don’t know that I own one 
of the finest horses in the country, and 
over a hundred of the rarest kind of 
doves. 

‘*I took my lantern, and went care- 
fully out to see what was the matter.— 
The barn door stood open, and I went 
in; the horse stood quiet, and the cat- 
tle were all asleep. 1 went up the lad- 
der to the dove-room. I always keep 
a nail over the latch, so the cat need’nt 
get in; this was out. I opened the 
door, and found the doves fluttering 
about in great fright and confusion. I 
did not see any one until I shut to the 
door, and there, in a corner behind it, 
crouched Edward Arnold. 

‘“*T believe I did not know what I was 
about, for I caught him by the collar, 
and threw him down the ladder; then, 
fastening the door, I went down after 
him as quick as I could, but he was 
gone, and I heard in the distance the 
loud laugh of Tom Hogan. What he was 
there for, you can tell as wellas I. This 
is something that I cannot overlook, and I 
must see Mr. Arnold about it.’ 

Alice was shocked at this narration, and 
she did not know what to say. Willie, 
who stood by, and heard all the story, 
said,— 

**T knew all about it. Edward told me 
he was going to get some doves, and I went 
and looked in the box this morning, and 
there was one little white dove with its 
wing all broken.” 

** Why did’nt you tell us of it?” asked 
Alice. 

‘* He said he would do something dread- 
ful to me if I did, and I was afraid to.” 

Alice wished Capt. Howe to defer any 
proceedings in the matter until Mr. Arnold 
came home, as her sister’s health was very 
delicate, and she did not wish to worry and 
trouble her with anything of the kind. He 
consented, and took his leave. Alice then 
went into Mr. Tucker’s, and ascertained 
that Edward had not been there for a num- 
ber of days. 


When he came home from school, she 
asked him what motive prompted him to 
tell her such a deliberate falsehood about 
where he was the night before. 

** What do you mean, aunt?” 
coloring violently. 

‘*T mean that Capt. Howe has been here 
this morning, and he tells me that he found 
you in his dove-roem, late in the evening. 
What were you there for ?” asked Alice. 

“T only went in to look at the doves,” 
said he. 

“That is a poor excuse; you could not 
even see them without a light,” said Alice. 

“* Well, I did’t take any of them.” 

** Stop, Edward, you have told falsehoods 
enough about this. Willie says you told 
him that you were going, and that there is 
a wounded dove in the barn.” 

.Edward saw that it would be of no use 
to deny his sin any longer, and so he put 
on a bold face, and said that it was all true, 
and that he meant to have taken some of 
the doves. 


Mr. Arnold was grieved beyond expres- 
sion at the conductof his son. He talked 
to him, seriously and kindly, about the 
great sinfulness of the act he had commit- 
ted, and the deep sorrow it had caused his 
friends; he told him that he could never 
expect to be loved, or respected, while he 
persisted in such a course, and that it 
would end in his certain destruction, soul 


said he, 





and body. He then inflicted a severe pu- 
nishment. 








Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 


LETTERS FROM ABROAD.—30. 
Cologne. 


Yesterday Cologne! What shall I say 
about it? In my mind Cologne is Cologne’s 
Cathedral and all the rest of the city van- 
ishes. I feel, in trying to write about what 
I yesterday saw, as I did a month since, 
after standing at the verge of a precipice 
over six hundred feet high, or as when I 
attempted to give an American friend some 
conception of the beauty of one of Raphael’s 
paintings at Dresden. For a long time I 
have been looking forward to the great ob- 
ject of yesterday’s interest, with a feeling 
of intense desire to see it; and though 
some friends, rather friends of order than of 
art, have told me that in the Cathedral of 
Cologne can be seen what is to be, rather 
than what is, still I confess I thought to 
find there a more perfect expression of 
sublimity blended with beauty than I had 
ever seen. Nor have I been disappointed. 
Unfinished though itis, broken and decay- 
ed though it be in its oldest parts, the 
work of past centuries upholding what 
yesterday saw freshly done, it is the out- 
working of such a lofty conception that it 
must strike every visitor with admiration. 
Its towers have not yet attained to half 
their elevation, but when their five hundred 
and eleventh foot is completed, much 
though it will help the common mind in 
grasping the whole, and filling the soul of 
the observer, yet there on those firm towers 
which so gracefully ascend now, the ima- 
gination builds without difficulty the after 
structure, and rejoices in its easily wrought 
fabric. 

Within the work is more complete than 
without. The roof of the nave is not 
finished, but one can see in the lofty ceil- 
ing of the choir, which was consecrated 
centuries since, the foreshadowing of what 
is yet to be in the maintemple. The 
beauty of that choir surpasses description. 
Icould not enter it; but as I stgod and 
looked throygh the iron railing which di- 
vides it from the nave, I wondered at its 
lofty pillars, its delicate tracery, its painted 
windows, its rich old stalls so elaborately 
carved, and the more gross adornments 
which gold had profusely given. Scatter- 
ed through the body of the hall were wor- 
shippers on their knees, and we envied 
them their faith that was so real that it 
rose upon and above the splendor of the 
temple, to the grand simplicity of God. I 
did not care to see the reputed treasury of 
the vault; I did not ask for the shrine of 
the three Kings of Cologne as the magi 
who came from the East to worship the in- 
fant Jesus are called, and whose sculls are 
said by the Roman Catholics to be pre- 
served here; let those pay their money 
who are more credulous, thought I, and 
contented myself with wondering at those 
attributes of this great Catholic church 
which cannot be hid, and which you need 
not pay a paltry fee to see. 

It was nine oclock in the morning when 
we arrived in the city. The lofty roof and 
cross of the Cathedral overtopping all the 
rest of the place, had long been visible, and 
the proportions of the edifice that fixed our 
gaze upon itself, seemed to grow gigantic. 
We crossed the Rhine on a bridge of boats, 
and immediately directed our steps to the 





edifice that it was our longing to see. The 


narrow dirty streets were soon passed by ; 
the rough dialect of the place unobserved, 
in our impatience to see the wonder. We 
came upon it all unexpectedly, turning a 
short corner. There it was, that mighty 
temple, over which centuries have already 
passed, but whose completion is yet in the 
misty future. We stood before the main 
entrance, and saw far above us, the trees 
starting from the soil on the roof, and the 
shrubs which have grown up in the niches, 
as moss rears its head upon less imposing 
structures. Here decay walks hand in 
hand with freshness; over the rich door- 
way, the elaborate ornaments are worn by 
time’s hand passing roughly over the mas- 
sive stones. We waiked around the church. 
In many places the work is new, but the 
harmony between the old and the new has 
been well preserved. ‘The elaborate rich- 
ness of the choir reminded me of Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and gave me a little foretaste 
of the Cathedral of Strasburg. 

Within, what is completed is most noble. 
I can give you no description of it in the 
brief columns of a newspaper ; Cologne 
Cathedral may not be so summarily dismis- 
sed. The architect of this crown of the 
Gothic style is unknown. But while man 
has an eye for beauty, he cannot fail to see 
it here. Its size is so great, the times of 
its building so protracted, the mystery 
which overhangs the name and history of 
him who designed it, all give it an interest. 
Then too the sight of that famous crane 
which has been seen on its loftiest tower 
for ages. How much have I read of it in 
my boyhood. There it stands, as it has 
stood, a warrant, perhaps, of the ultimate 
completion of the building. Once it was 
taken down, but a terrific thunder storm 
that followed convinced the people that 
they had acted contrary to the will of heav- 
en. The crane was at once restored to its 
old place, and there it has since stood. 

There seems now a prospect that the 
Cathedral will be finished during the pre- 
sent generation. Prussia is rapidly in- 
creasing in wealth, and is able to do more 
for this than she could do in her infancy, 
which will depend upon the taste of the 
two next kings. Frederick William Fourth, 
the present sovereign, boasts of a highly 
cultivated taste, and has certainly done 
much to encourage art in his kingdom.— 
To him the impetus which has done so 
much of late years towards finishing the 
Cathedral, is mainly due. May God spare 
him to see the completion, if it may be, of 
this fit emblem of “‘ a temple not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” 

Cousin WILLIAM. 
epee 


Narrative. 


THE MAN THAT POOH-POOHED THE SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL. 


There lived, in a certain crooked little 
lane in the city of London, a gentleman of 
the name of Bartlett. He was a man by 
no means careless of religion, so far as ex- 
ternals went, for he attended his place of 
worship twice every Sunday; he was a 
man also of strict integrity and punctuality, 
and one who prided himself not a little 
upon his being a very matter-of-fact kind 
of person. ‘* Pay as you go;” ‘ Neither 
rob nor be robbed ;” “* Be hard and just ;” 
these were some of the items of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s creed; and, indeed, they form a very 
fair specimen of what it altogether was. 

There was one point on which Mr. Bart- 
lett was very decided; and that was, that 
sentimentality and spirituality, and such 
like things, had nothing to do with religion 
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at all; he never would hear of them, but 
put them down at once with a ‘ Pooh, 
pooh!” which generally announced that 
the matter was settled with him. 

The minister whose place of worship Mr. 
Bartlett was in the habit of attending, 
preached one Sunday for the Sunday 
schools. Yes—will it be credited ?—a 
charity sermon for the Sunday schools !— 
Had it been for the day schools, Mr. Bart- 
lett would, in all probability, have thought 
it quite right, and given five dollars. 

There are many people who look upon 
the Sunday school as a kind of spirit that 
can live on air. Mr. Bartlett was one of 
these individuals. He had never seen roll- 
books, or class books, or Bibles, or Testa- 
ments, or cards, or reward- books, in a Sun- 
day school; he did not know the cost of a 
summer treat by steamboat or railway train. 
When the preacher was asking, he talked 
to himself, and what he said was ‘* Pooh, 
pooh!” and when the plates were held he 
put in sixpence—that was pooh, pooh, in 
coin. That day, at dinner, Mr. Bartlett 
had a talk with his wife. 

“When I was young, my dear, we heard 
nothing of these new-fangled notions about 
religion and education.” 

“People did not think so much about 
them then as they do now,” answered his 
wife. 

** School, school, Sunday as well as week 
day! why, there seems no need of it. I 
expect that the children of the next gene- 
ration will all be Methodists. I don’t see 
what people have to do with so much of 
religion; they’re beginning to drag it into 
business and amusement, and by-and-by I 
expect it will come into what we eat, and 
drink, and wear.” 

** Well, I think it should,” said Mrs. 
Bartlett, whose views, under a faithful 
ministry, had begun to change. 

“Pooh, pooh!” said Mr. Bartlett ; and 
so he finished that. 

For a while the husband was silent, and 
then he said, ** Well, Mary, I’ve made up 
my mind. I shan’t have any Sunday 
school boys about me in the warehouse. If 
a lad is honest, what more does he want? 
except, indeed, to be industrious. As to 
religion making him any better than that, 
pooh, pooh !” and having expelled this sen- 
timent, the gentleman went out for his 
usual Sunday walk. 

About a month after this conversation, 
Mr. Bartlett required a lad to run errands 
in his office, and he inserted in a morning 
paper an advertisement to that effect.— 
There were, of course, numerous replies, 
and the difficulty soon was, not to get a 
boy, but to get rid of all but one. Some 
of the lads came alone, and gave very flour- 
ishing accounts of themselves ; some came 
attended by their parents, who gave very 
flourishing accounts also; and at length 
Mr. Bartlett pitched on three, from which 
number the new messenger was to be chos- 
en. One was rejected because he had a 
slight impediment in his speech, and two 
only remained, who were named John 
Dowsett and Richard Harmer. Dowsett 
was possessed of a good character from the 
master of the public school, and Harmer 
had one both from the public and Sunday 
school, for his teacher had written a few 
words in his behalf; but this Mr. Bartlett 
pooh-poohed at once, and, as Dowsett was 
a trifle the stronger of the two, he chose 
him; and, indeed, if the truth were known, 
the fact of the other boy’s having a certifi- 
cate from the Sunday school had something 

to do with his choice. 

The new boy had been in his situation 
some months, when Mrs. Bartlett required 
the assistance of a servant girl in the house. 
Mrs. Bartlett’s religious impressions had 
been growing stronger and stronger; and 
as Mr. Bartlett did not agree with them, 
he told her in a very civil kind of way, that 
she might enjoy her own opinions, but she 
must allow him to enjoy his; and that re- 
ligion must be a sealed subject henceforth 
in the house. As Mr. Bartlett did not in- 
terfere in any way with the house concerns, 
and as the new maid was not to come in 
contact with him in the performance of any 
of her duties, his wife, instead of advertis- 
ing for a girl, as her husband had done for 
a boy, called upon Mrs. Hely, the minis- 
ter’s wife, and asked her whether she had 
any girl in the school likely to suit the 
place. ‘* You know, my dear madam, I 
value above all things a true feeling of re- 
ligion, and I believe I am best consulting 
my own happiness and that of my house- 


hold, by having a girl who has been taught 
her duty to God, and a love to her fellow- 
man for the sake of Christ.” 

** There is a girl,” answered Mrs. Hely, 
** who was once one of the worst and wild- 
est girls in the neighborhood. O, what a 
rough colt she was when she first came to 
the school! but what she heard there has 
been the means of her conversion, and I can 
conscientiously recommend her so far as 
Christian principle is concerned.” 

“That is what I principally want,” said 
Mrs. Bartlett ; “* if she has Christian prin- 
ciple she will be willing to Jearn, and I 
will undertake that she shall be taught.” 

Thus ended the conversation; and in the 
course of a few days Anne Goacher, the 
once rough colt, became an inmate of Mrs. 
Bartlett’s house. Anne had much to learn, 
and there was much to try her temper.— 
The other servants were not godly; they 
abused her, and called her a sneaking little 
thing; the cook gave her many a sly push, 
and if she remonstrated in the least, called 
her an impudent minx; and there seemed 
to be nothing for it but to go on in the 
narrow path, and in patience to possess her 
soul. 

Matters continued thus for about twelve 
months, when an event occurred which 
changed the whole aspect of affairs. A 
violent fever attacked Mrs. Bartlett—it 
was typhus of the worst description—and 
both cook and man-servant left the house 
in alarm, determined, as they said, to take 
care of themselves. Mr. Bartlett really 
loved his wife, and in this dreadful emer- 
gency did not know what todo. Nonurse 
could be found to undertake the case, for 
typhus fever had been notoriously fatal in 
the neighborhood; and as to Mr. Bartlett 
himself, he felt so sure of catching the fe- 
ver, and was so awe-stricken at the pros- 
pect of death, that he could not undertake 
the task. 

In this deplorable state of affairs Anne 
Goacher volunteered to become Mrs. Bart- 
lett’s nurse. True, she was both young 
and small, but she declared she felt equal 
to the task; and so she did, for she had 
undertaken it in prayer. The offer was 
accepted; and there, day and night, did 
the girl remain, seeing no one but the 
doctor and one old nurse, who was sent 
from a hospital every third night, lest the 
little watcher should be utterly overpower- 
ed. 
Often did Mr. Bartlett stand in the hall 
and listen, while little Anne called out 
from the top of the stairs how her mistress 
was getting on; and many a time did he 
add a gold piece to the ten he had folded 
up in a paper for her the day she first com- 
menced to nurse her mistress. They were 
to be hers—if—if she ever lived to have 
them. 

At length the turn of the fever came, 
and by very slow degrees Mrs. Bartlett re- 
covered. She was for a long time scarce 
anything but a walking skeleton, and her 
knees trembled under her. And now came 
Anne Goacher’s turn. She had been utter- 
ly overdone, and sickened; and no one 
could tell what turn the symptoms would 
take. She had not, however, caught the 
fever ; her whole system was affected with 
the long strain of watching and anxiety, 
and she became so debilitated, and so worn 
out with a hacking cough, that serious 
fears were entertained lest she should fall 
into a consumption. Mr. Bartlett, who 
was sincerely grateful for Anne’s tender- 
neas and devotion to his wife, had the best 
advice for her, and no pains or expense 
were spared ; but the long nights of watch- 
ing, and the fearful sense of responsibility 
had done their work, and unmistakable 
signs of consumption began to appear.— 
Tuis terrible disease had laid hold of her 
indeed, and at length the end drew near. 

It was altogether a depressing event for 
Mr. Bartlett. That day in the city he had 
discovered that he wasa loser of two thou- 
sand dollars by the lad that he chose be- 
cause he had not been at a Sunday school. 
While the master had been absent during 
his wife’s illness, the boy had plundered 
him; and it was only to-day that the ex- 
tent of the mischief was known. It was 
bad enough to lose the money; and a 
thought flashed across Mr. Bartlet’s mind, 
that had he chosen the other lad he might 
not have been so badly off; the teaching 
of the Sunday school might have saved him 
from being robbed. But it was far worse 
to lose such a servant as Anne Goacher, 
and that through her devotion to his wife, 





devotion in which he himself had failed.— 
Mr. Bartlett felt this much; it was greatly 
on his mind; and when left for a few min- 
utes alone with the dying girl, he took ber 
hand in his, and said, ** Anne, you have 
been a great benefactor tome. You have 
sacrificed your own life to save your mis- 
tress’s. How came you to be so generous, 
so noble, so—”’ 

‘* Whatever I have done,” said the dy- 
ing girl, ‘I have done for Christ’s sake.— 
I did what teacher in the Sunday school 
taught me I ought to do.” 

Mr. Bartlett started. 

** And what shall I do with this?” said 
her master, “‘ as he produced the paper full 
of gold pieces which he had laid by for her. 

‘Give half to my mother, and half to 
the Sunday school,” replied the dying girl. 

Mr. Bartlett turned pale: he was alone 
with one at the point of death. 

There was a cough—a little noise in the 
throat—a movement of the hand—and the 
little nurse was dead ! 

Mr. Bartlet felt a rising in his throat, 
and a damp chill coming over his forehead ; 
he looked at the dead Sunday scholar, and 
rememberod that he had been “the man 
that pooh-poohed the Sunday school. 

{ Union Magazine. 


Moral Tales. 


ORIGINAL. 


MINNIE LESLIE, 


OR THE DRUNKARD’S WIFE. 


Minnie Williams was seated on a low 
stool, at the feet of her aunt, looking ear- 
nestly up into her face, as if awaiting the 
answer to some important question. While 
she is thus engaged, we will relate who 
Minnie Williams was, and some few parti- 
culars of her early life. 

She was the daughter of a wealthy mer- 
chant, residing in the city of New York.— 
Her mother died when she was quite young, 
and from that time her aunt, a maiden sis- 
ter of her father, resided with them, and 
almost the whole care of Minnie, devolved 
upon her. Minnie, at the time our story 
commences, was a sweet-tempered, lively, 
affectionate girl, about sixteen years of age. 
Her affections centred upon a young man 
of high standing in society, who had soli- 
cited her hand, and, having obtained the 
consent of her father, they were engaged 
to be married. But her aunt objected to 
this union. 

Minnie loved her aunt as tenderly as she 
would a mother, for ever since the death of 
that parent, her aunt had most faithfully 
supplied her place; so faithfully, that Min- 
nie had never known her loss, and would 
not have believed that had her mother liv- 
ed, her affection for her could have been 
greater than it was for her aunt. 

The subject which so engrossed their at- 
tention at the upening of our story, was 
Minnie’s approaching marriage, and if 
agreeable to the reader, we will now return 
to them, and listen to their conversation. 

‘ Why, aunt Sarah,’ said Minnie, ‘ what 
objection can you have to Edward?’ 

‘My objection may not seem a very 
weighty one to you,’ replied her aunt, ‘but 
it is sufficiently so to me, at least to defer 
your marriage for a short time.’ ‘ But 
what is it, aunt ?’ said Minnie, eagerly. 

‘ You are aware that he is in the habit 
of using spiritous liquor; not in a great 
degree, itis true, but still he is I believe, 
accustomed to make daily use of it. This 
may not, as I said before, seem a weighty 
objection to you, but it is so to me, know- 
ing as I do the influence which strong 
drink exercises over a young man in his 
circumstances, having wealth and much 
leisure time. He does not, and perhaps 
he never will, drink to intoxication, but 
still he is in a dangerous position, for by 
its constant use he may at length think it 
indispensable, and perhaps even fall so 
low as to be a drunkard.’ 

‘Oh! aunt, do not talk so; you frighten 
me! I know he will never fall! I am 
quite sure that if I were to ask him to re- 
linquish the use of wine, he would imme- 
diately do so. Your fears are entirely 
groundless, aunt; oh! please not to think 
of them any more. You will give your 
consent to our union now, will you not?” 

‘I suppose it will do no good to object, 
as your father has already given his con- 
sent. Butif you love me, Minnie, you 
will reflect upon what I say; remember, I 
give you warning!’ 

















‘Iam sure there is no cause for your 
fears. It is true he uses wine, but so does 
every one. Every man, I mean. But 
since you wish it, I will reflect upon what 
you say, although I am quite certain that 
I shall not alter my opinion.’ 

The conversation here ended. When 
Minnie was alone she thought long and ge. 
riously upon the words of her aunt, but as 
she had predicted, she did not change her 
opinion. She continued firm in the belief 
that he was in no danger, that her aunt’s 
fears were without foundation, and so her 
timely warning was disregarded, and she 
resolved to marry him. The time was ap- 
pointed, and they were married. 

For the space of five years they lived 
quietly and happily together. At the end 
of this time Mr. Leslie’s business began to 
decline. The reason was soon apparent, 
He frequented gambling and drinking 
houses, and his fortune was fast dwindling 
away. Minnie perceived a change in her 
husband, and ere long she became aware 
of the cause of that change. She tried to 
reason with him, and to point out to him 
the dangers of his course, for she now felt 
them, and remembered the warning of her 
aunt. He listened to her reasoning, and 
for a time things went on better; but his 
old habits were too firmly seated to be 
easily eradicated. Gradually they gained 
the ascendency over him, and he sunk 
lower and ]dwer, until he was at length al- 
most reduced to penury. They had two 
children, and as Mr. Williams, Minnie’s 
father, would not consent to let her remain 
where she was, under the present circum- 
stances, she returned together with her 
children to his house. Many efforts were 
made to reclaim her husband, but in vain. 
He continued to descend the broad road to 
destruction. 

Years have passed on. Minnie still re- 
sides with her father, who has long since 
retired from business. In the pale, attenu- 
ated creature before you, you will scarcely 
recognize the Minnie of former days, but it 
is she. 

Her children have grown up lovely and 
affectionate towards their mother, but with 
a shade of sadness on their countenances, 
and thoughtfulness in their dispositions, 
occasioned by sad remembrances of their 
father, who several years ago found a 
drunkard’s grave. CaRRIE. 

Dedham. 








Learning. 


A LETTER TO LITTLE FOLKS. 


My little Friends—Perhaps you would 
like to know that your friend here among 
the wild woods and blossoming clover fields, 
cannot quite forget the little folks, though 
they are not all here to cheer her with 
their merry laughter and winsome ways.— 
Did you ever think, children, how very 
happy you make every body around you, 
by being cheerful, loving and obedient ?— 
O, yes! you have thought of ita great 
many times. Your kind parents are often 
reminding you of it. And Cousin Kate 
and Mary of the Well Spring, have written 
to you again and again about this, and 
many other good and beautiful things which 
I hope you have not forgotten. 

This beautiful summer’s morning, with 
its joyous bird songs, its gentle breath ofa 
thousand flowers lightly playing among the 
whispering trees, or waving the dew-span- 
gled grass, reminds me of the times * long 
ago,” when a little band of young children 
used to leave the play ground by the old 
school-house to come forth to meet me; 
each bringing a floral gift, and vieing with 
the other for the first chance to present it, 
with this modest question, ‘‘ Will my 
teacher please accept?” O, no! I have 
not forgotten those pleasant times. Those 
dear children, and those beautiful flowers, 
that looked so smiling in that rustic vase 
on the old time-stained desk, and wove 
such a fairy charm about the weary sultry 
hours. 

But that is a very little thing, say you. 
I never fancied a flower gift would make 
my sober looking teacher so very happy} 
if it will, I'll try it every morning. Well, 
do! These simple favors will surely wit 
her smiles and love, provided you are very 
studious and obedient along with them.— 
And don’t forget this! I fear the most 
beautiful floral offering you could bring, 
would not atone for an act of wilful diso- 











bedience, or a day of idleness on your part. 
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Take my word for it, children, you can 
make your school hours the happiest ‘of the 
day, by minding what I have told you about 
trying to please your earnest and faithful 
teachers. Then when the little bell for 
oar tells you that your tasks are done, you 
can go forth as free and happy as the birds 
,mong these sheltering trees. Yes! as 
happy as the birds, if you have done your 
jittle duties as well as they, and feel as 
much thankfulness in your hearts for all 
the blessings God has sent you. 

Look about you my little friends! See 
the diamond drops of dew glittering upon 
the waving blades of grass, and in the cups 
of the flowers which smile as you pass 
along. And what is the language of these 
fowers? Listen! this is what they mean 
tosay to each of you. Love God, and 
praise Him, oh little wanderer! for he has 
sent us to thee as a token of his generous 
love. Yes, He gives you these beautiful 
things because He loves you, and surely 
you ought to love and obey him in return. 
But you cannot see God, you think, and 
wonder how youcan love one whom you 
have not seen. ; 

I will tell you where you can see his re- 
flection just as you see your own face in a 
mirror. Go with me to that merry dancing 
brook yonder. How nimbly the waters 


leap over the dark mossy stones! How- 


cooling the zephyrs that play around it !— 
Further on is the smooth, green meadow, 
where the waters cease to dance and make 
music, but spread quietly out as if in a ba- 
sin-fringed with violets and honeysuckles. 
Here for all the world we can see our forms 
reflected as clearly as in a mirror. We 
can look downward and see the blue sky 
overhead with its floating white clouds, and 
the tall, over-hanging ash tree that waves 
so proudly, making us almost dizzy as we 
aze. 

Thus does our Father in heaven look 
upon the face of the universe, and the glo- 
ry and beauty of his image is reflected 
therein, and he has given us eyes to be- 
hold this beauty, and hearts to feel it.— 
And you see, dear children, that God is not 
so unkind as to hide himself wholly from 
our sight, but has permitted us to see a 
part of his beauty and glory, that we may 
know how to love him. 

That you will early learn to love this 
great and good Being, and strive daily to 
obey the commands which he has given 
you, is the earnest wish of your friend. 

Greenwood Glen, June 21. EB. C. 

[Congregational Journal. 


Morality. 
A SINGLE ACT OF DISOBEDIENCE. 


A TRUE STORY. 














Last summer, while visiting at my fath- 
er’sin D , on the first Sabbath when 
I was able to attend church, I noticed a lad 
ofabout fifteen years, who sat in one of 
those rolling chairs, so happily provided 
forthe sick and the lame. He wheeled 
himself in very quietly, just before time for 
service to commence, and occupied a place 
alittle up the broad aisle. When thecon- 
gtegation arose for singing, he would move 
his chair noiselessly behind the screen at 
the stove, and there wait until the singing 
was through; when he would return again, 
quietly to his place in the aisle where he 
would sit until the sermon was over. 

Of course I was very much interested in 
this little lad, and inquired of my friends 
about him as soon as services were closed. 
What was my surprise to learn that he was 
my old pastor’s son, and that from a single 
act of disobedience he was an almost help- 
less cripple. On our way home from church, 
ny mother related the whole incident, and 
tow I relate it, hoping it may benefit other 
disobedient children. 

Andrew was very much inclined to be a 
taughty boy. He was full of mischief and 
ways ready for any kind of sport. He 
‘used his parents a great deal of trouble 
tyhis waywardness. It was Independence 
worning 18-4. Andrew asked his father 
for Money to purchase powder-crackers ; 
but his father being a prudent and careful 
Tan, refused him, and farther said, “* My 
2, I do not wish you to play with powder 
Many form to-day. Let it entirely alone.” 
Andrew felt not a little vexed at his fath- 
ther’s refusal, and determined within him- 
elf that he would throw crackers if the 
"y8 would give him any; and not long 
Mer, he slipped out of the back gate and 























sauntered up the street into the village 
where he knew a good many boys would 
be congregated. On his way he met Wil- 
lie Gray, an intimate school-fellow of his 
own age. Willie had with him a little 
pocket cannon which he was examining 
quite closely. As soon as Andrew saw it, 
he was perfectly delighted, and inquired if 
he had any powder with him. ‘I haveno 
powder here,” said Willie, “ but I have a 
nice lot down to the house; let’s go down 
and get it.” At first Andrew felt a little 
fear about going, but Willie urged, not 
knowing why he hesitated, and Andrew 
yielded, saying to himself, “ father won't 
know it, and I don’t see why I can’t have 
a good time as well as the rest of the boys.” 
They carried the powder ina small tin 
pail between them, thinking it would be 
safer there; but they had just crossed the 
canal bridge when several boys came up to 
see what they had, some of them throwing 
crackers about. Just as Willie called out 
to them not to throw the crackers, one ac- 
cidentally fell into the pail, and the whole 
exploded upon the bodies of the two boys. 
Willie had presence of mind, sufficient to 
jump into the canal, which saved him much 
pain, but poor Andrew was so badly burn- 
ed that it took away his reason, and he 
kept running round and round, filling the 
air with piercing cries, until help arrived 
and he was carried home to his father, 
whose word he hadso wantonly disregarded. 
For many weeks, yea, months, his life 
was despaired of; and when, at last, the 
physician pronounced him better, he was 
found to be an almost helpless cripple.— 
Both lower limbs were drawn up and could 
not be straightened; his arms and hands 
were badly deformed, and one arm was al- 
most useless. Sadly has he reaped the 
bitter fruits of disobedience. If you ever 
visit D———, you will probably see poor 
Andrew wheeling himself or being wheeled 
about in his little chair, an object of pity, 
and a warning to all disobedient children. 
‘“* The wicked shall not go unpunished.” 
Recorder. | Ruru. 











Religion. 








“SAY YOUR PRAYERS IN FAIR WEATHER? 


So spake a sea captain to one of his 
sailors, who was much affrighted in a storm. 
The poor sailor had never been to sea be- 
fore ; and, feeling himself and all the crew 
to be inimminent danger, he betook him- 
self to prayer. The captain differed from 
the sailor in this, that at that particular 
juncture, it was necessary for all hands to 
be at work. 

The saying of the captain, and the cir- 
cumstances surrounding him, made a deep 
and lasting impression upon the mind and 
heart of the young sailor. The storm 
without subsided, but that created within 
his breast still continued. ‘Say your 
prayers in fair weather,’ was never forgot- 
ten by him in his voyage through life. The 
hurried repetition of the Lord’s Prayer 
was succeeded by repentance toward God, 
and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; and 
from that time forth, the sailor prayed in 
fair as well as foul weather. He became 
a soldier of the cross, and a preacher of the 
gospel. 

It so happened on one occasion, while 
he was preaching, the captain entered his 
church. Immediately the quondam sailor, 
looking towards him, exclaimed, ‘ Say your 
prayers in fair weather!’ What a delight- 
ful and profitable ttain of thought was 
thus started, especially when the cause of 
the exclamation was explained by the 
preacher to the audience ! 
ive of thought is that pious saying! The 
language of the disciples on the ship, in 
the sea of Galilee, in the hinder part of 
which the Savior seemed to sleep, was, 
‘Save, Lord! we perish!’ It has been and 
will be the language of thousands when 
exposed to dangers, by sea or on land, 
which threaten immediate death. 

If an epidemic prevails, and hundreds or 
scores are carried off daily, the people are 
admonished to pray, and they heed the ad- 
monition. This is right, and yet it is pro- 
per, also, tosay our prayers in fair weather. 

We are constantly in danger, and know 
not what a day or an hour may bring forth. 
The Savior, therefore, directs his disciples 
to ‘ pray always.’ When engaged in law- 


ful business, we may pray for success. The | 


husband and wife may pray for each other 
always, and so may parents for children, 


How suggest- | 


and brothers and sisters for themselves, the 
household and neighborhood. 

The pastor should pray always for his 
flock, and his people should always pray 
for him. 

When we partake of God’s bounties, we 
should pray to him to feed our souls with 
the bread of life. 

When we clothe ourselves, or our little 
ones, what prayer is so proper as this, that 
the Lord would clothe them and us with 
the robe of his righteousness? When we 
go out, or when we come in, what should 
prevent our prayer to God, that he should 
go out and come in with us? We are com- 
manded in whatsoever we do, to do all to 
the glory of him who created and sustains 
us. We should be diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit serving the Lord, * then 
our prayers will be heard, and our alms, 
like those of the good Cornelius, will be 
had in remembrance in the sight of God. 
Let us not pray only in the storm, but in 
fair weather also. And so let us observe 
the Savior’s direction, ‘ pray always,’ in the 
exercise of a living faith. 


THE “JOHN JOHNSONS.” 


A correspondent of the Christian Times 
who attended the last session of the Hud- 
son River Association North, where Dr. 
Welch was Moderator, states that during 
the session there was an interchange of 
views on the permanency of the Pastoral 
relation. After some discussion of the 
point, brother D » arose and related 
the following anecdote :— 

** When our Moderator was Pastor ofa 
church in Albany, a brother minister from 
the south who was in quest of a location, 
called upon our Moderator, and wanted 
some advice. Having stated his business, 
Dr. W. inquired, ‘ Why not remain where 
you have labored?” ‘Oh I have a man in 
my church by the name of John Johnson, 
who causes me much trouble.’ 

The Dr. replied, ‘ I have a John Johnson 
in my church, and have had fora long 
time, but I don’t think it best to leave on 
that account.’ Next the brother went to 
New York, and sought direction from Dr. 
Cone. 

Having stated his object to Dr. Cone, he 
was asked, ‘ why not stay where you are ?” 
‘Oh! Ihave a manin my church by the 
name of John Johnson, who is very trouble- 
some.’ ‘I have already had two or three 
John Johnsons in my church,’ said Dr. C. 
* but I never mind them.’ 

Not yet quite satisfied, the brother went 
to Boston to consult Dr. Baldwin. Having 
stated his errand, Dr. B. inquired, ‘ Why 
not stay where you are?’ ‘I have a man 
by the name of John Johnson in my church, 
who makes me a world of trouble.’ 

‘Well,’ says Dr. B., ‘I have some John 
Johnsons in my church too, but I remain 
notwithstanding.’ 

Our opinion is, that these John John- 
sons are a perfectly ubiquitous race; and 
he who expects to be entirely rid of them, 
must needs go out of the world. 

















Benevolence. 


THE LITTLE BROWN CABIN. 


Nestled under a craggy hill on the 
western bank of the Hudson, still stands 
a tiny brown cabin, hardly larger than a 
squirrel cage or chicken coop. It wore a 
peculiarly peaceful look, that quiet habita- 
| tion, with a little skiff moored before the 
' door, a huge cherry tree overshadowing 
| the roof, a vegetable garden near, and the 
, glittering river rolling before it. 








| When the spires and roofs of the neigh- 
| boring city were mantled in the light of 
the descending sun, a gray twilight, a 
‘* shadowing shroud,” seemed to rest upon 
the little cabin, and to divide it still more 
, from the actual, living world. 

Yet there was no darkness within, for it 
was illumined by the peace and love of God. 
Two old people lived in that quiet spot, 
very poor, but very happy. They earned 
a scanty subsistence by selling the vegeta- 
bles they raised in the little garden which 
they had reclaimed from the neighboring 
marsh. The Bible taught them all that it 
was necessary for them to know. It was 
truly “‘a lamp to their feet, and a guide to 
their path.” 

When the work of the day was over, 
they sat in the door, and the old man, who 
was the better scholar of the two, read the 
words of Jesus to his wife. They both felt 


| 





the power contained in them, and he once 
said, ‘‘ They do me just as much good this 
day as they did the people to whom they 
were spoken.” 

They had saved money enough to buy a 
plain Bible, when their old one was worn 
out. But their eyesight failed, and the 
print was small. A lady, without knowing 
their special need of it, sent them a quarto 
Bible of clear, large type. Oh, how they 
rejoiced in the gift! 

**See what God has sent us,” said old 
Mrs. Green when we next visited them.— 
If it had dropped at her feet from the skies, 
she would not have felt it to be more en-. 
tirely the gift of God. They lived upon 
its promises. They were their support in 
life, their consolation in death. 

The little brown cabin is now deserted. 
It is scarcely visible to the passer-by, for 
the shrubs and bushes that have grown in 
rank luxuriance around it. Nosmoke ever 
curls from its one small chimney now.— 
Three times has the cherry tree borne fresh 
leaves, and shed them on a lonely roof.— 
But the memory of their love to God and 
his holy word, their delight in all his pre- 
cepts, has not passed from our minds. The 
example of that good old couple, so poor in 
this world’s goods, and so rich in faith, 
may yet serve to stimulate those who, with 
greater religious privileges, have not learn- 
ed to walk as closely with God, or with as 
unwavering footsteps as they. H.A L. 

[ Bible, Record. 








Parental. 








TWO KINDS UF RICHES. 

A little boy sat by his mother. He 
looked long in the fire and was silent.— 
Then, as the deep thought passed away, 
his eyes brightened, and he spoke: 

* Mother, I will be rich.’ 

‘Why do you wish to be rich, my son ?” 
And the child said, ‘ Every ene praises the 
rich; every one asks after the rich. The 
stranger at our table yesterday, asked who 
was the richest man in the village. At 
school there is a boy who doesn’t love to 
learn. He cannot well say his lessons.— 
Sometimes he speaks evil words. But the 
other children do not blame him, for they 
say he is a wealthy boy.’ 

Then the mother saw that her child was 
in danger of thinking that wealth might 
take the place of goodness, and be an ex- 
cuse for indolence, or cause them to be 
held in honor who led unworthy lives. So 
she asked him : 

* What is it to be rich?” 

He answered: ‘Ido not know. You 
tell me how to become rich, that all may 
ask after me and praise me.’ 

‘To become rich is to get money. For 
this you must wait until you become a 
man.’ 

The boy looked sorrowful and said: ‘Is 
there not some other way of becoming rich, 
that I may begin now?’ 

She answered: ‘ The gain of money is 
not the only nor true wealth. Fires may 
burn it, the floods drown it, the winds may 
sweep it away, the moth may eat it, the 
rust waste it, and the robber may make it 
his prey. Men are worried with the toil of 
getting it, but they leave it behind at last. 

They die and carry nothing away. The 
soul of the richest prince of the earth goes 
forth like that of the way-side beggar, with- 
out a garment. Those who possess it are 
always praised by men, but do they receive 
the praise of God?” 

‘Then,’ said the boy, ‘may I begin to 
gather this kind of riches, or must I wait 
till I am a man?’ 

The mother laid her hand upon his lit- 
tle head and said: ‘To-day if you will 
hear his voice; for he hath promised that 
those who seek early shall find.’ 

And the child said: ‘Teach me how I 
may become rich before God.’ 

Then she looked tenderly on him and 
said: ‘ Kneel down every night and morn- 
ing, and ask that you may love the dear 
Savior and trust in him; obey his word, 
and strive all the days of your life to be 
good too all; so, though you may be poor 
in the world, you shall be rich in faith, 
and an heir to the kingdom of heaven.’ 








A Prize of a silver goblet was offered at Cin- 
cinnati to the man who could bring the greatest 
number of ladies to a concert on the evening of 
the 24th ult. The goblet was taken by an in- 
dividual who brought twelve. 
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[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


JUVENILE HUMANITY. 

Mr. Editor :—Having observed of late, seve- 
ral articles in your paper, as to the treatment of 
animals, | was rewinded of the very great im- 
portance of inculcating tenderness of feeling in 
young children especially, towards a}l the dumb 
creation, if for no other reason than the inevita- 
ble effect upon their characters in after life.— 
A brutal boy will assuredly make a coarse, un- 
feeling man. A boy that will inflict useless 
torture upon a cat or a dog, even, will without 
doubt, become a bully at school, and the chances 
are, a ruffian upon the highway. 

I was visiting in the family of a friend not 
long since, where were several children who 
had been taught from babyhood to have a spe- 
cial and tender care of the verriest insect God 
had made. The youngest child, a lovely boy 
of ten years, had for his particular pet a beauti- 
ful kitten, that had been presented to him.— 
Throngh the carelessness of a servant, the kit- 
ten had been maimed so that life had become a 
burden to the poor thing, and Harry of conrse, 
was distressed beyond measure. He thought 
of various expedients for relief, and at last sat 
down and wrote the following appeal to the 
family generally, as to the most judicious course 
to pursue. I copy it verbatim—for the amuse- 
ment of your readers :— 

“ Fellow householders.—I, the undersigned, 
put before you a matter, which [ wish you all 
duly to consider, and resolve upon, in the most 
hamane manner, It is well known to you all, 
that we have a kitten that was seriously injur- 
ed the other day, by a board falling upon her. 
Now I wish to know, if it is best for said kitten 
to live on, and get better, (Providence willing 
it so) or to have said kitten killed in an easy 
manner, by a person who will not hurt ber un- 
necessarily—to wait a month from date, and 
then if said kitten does not recover the use of 
her limbs, to kill her according to my proposal 
—but let us remember that by killing uselessly 
a defenceless animal that has not power, not 
only displeases man but God. I propose if you 
adopt the former course mentioned, that we 
unitedly consult a doctor or surgeon, as to the 
extent of damage done to said kitten’s person, 
and if the doctor or surgeon shall say that said 
kitten will get better, and that it take a longer 
time than that stated here, | propose that we 
let said kitten live, but if said kitten should 
seem to suffer intense agony, I propose that we 
kill her according as is stated above. Again, 
if said doctor or surgeon charge heavy fees for 
his services, that we shall pay the fees by 
shares. And last I propose that we do all in 
our power for the comfort of said kitten while 
she does live.” Harry. 

I will only add that a family counsel was 
held on the subject, and it was decided to be a 
hopeless case—and the “said kitten” was dis- 
posed of in the * most humane manner,” while 
Harry was at school, according to his particu- 
lar request, that he might not be aware of the 
A. H. 


moment of her decease. 
EE 
PRINTER'S TYPES. 
Reader, do you know that every column of a 
newspaper coatains from ten to twenty thousand 
distinct pieces of metal, the misplacing of a 
single one of which would cause a blunder or 
typographical error! With this curious fact 
before you, don’t you wonder at the general 
accuracy of newspapers ?— Exchange paper. 
[Do the readers of the Youth’s Companion 
know, that every letter in that paper for nearly 
four years, has passed through the fingers of a 
young lady, twice a week, (setting and distribut- 
ing) and not wonder that so few errors have es- 
caped? How many letters have been handled ?] 
, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Richmond, Indiana, Aug. 1, 1856. 

Revered Friend of Youth.—We cannot spare 
our little friend, which we know could not be 
so excellent a ‘companion’ if it had not a wise 
father to counsel and dictate what information 
and instruction it must impart to its young 
readers. Weare very glad to say we have 
never known of its disobeying your just com- 
mands, nor observed any misdemeanor in its 
weekly visits to our home circle. 

Hoping the Companion may continue to be 
obedient, and never cause you a moment’s anx- 
iety, | am your Subscriber, A. F. Buancuarp. 


Farmington, Me., July 30, 1856. 
Dear Sir.—To-day is my birth-day—I am 
twelve years old. Enclosed is one dollar for 
the paper next year. I like the Companion so 
well I have tried to earn the money myself, by 
feeding and tending a cosset lamb. ‘The lamb 
was sold last week, and | have half the money, 
which I send to you. Long may you live to 
publish the Youth’s Companion. 
Yours respectfully, Saran J. Hiscock. 














Variety. 
HOW TO OVERCOME EVIL. 

Children are men and women in miniature, 
and anger and resentment for offences spring 
up in their breasts quite as readily as in those 
of larger growth. The following anecdote may 
suggest to some of our juvenile readers a more 
excellent and effectual method of revenging 
their wrongs: 

Johnny Wilson sat on the stairway, crying as 
though his heart would break. I took him in 
my lap, and told him to tell me why he was 
crying. 

“ Billy Johnson was just above me in the 
spelling class, and because I studied him down 
he got angry. At noon I was flying my new 
kite on the plain; he came up, asking me to 
let him fly it. Thinking it would make us 
good friends, I let him, but on purpose he let 
it go into a tree, and tore it. I'll be revenged, 
yes, I’ll be revenged !” 

* Do good for evil,” said I. 

“T will try,” came sweetly from Johnny’s lips. 

That evening, as Johnny was engaged ina 
“fumous” game of ball, Billy came up and 
wished to play, but could not, as he was odd. 

“ Here, Billy, you can have my place,” said 
Johnny. 

Billy looked at Johnny a moment in silence, 
and then said, * Johnny, I tore your kite; I am 
sorry ; mine is behind that tree, it is yours ; and 
after this we shall be good friends.” 

That night as Johnny knelt, and said “ For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us,” he felt that he had forgiv- 
en one who had trespassed against him. 

> 
MAXIMS OF BUSINESS. 

Such suggestions as the following would se- 
cure a race of business men who would honor 
the land that furnishes them so noble a theatre 
for successful enterprise. 

1. Engage in no business inconsistent with 
the strictest morality—none in which you can- 
not daily seek the blessing of the Most High. 

2. Follow your chosen vocation—and that 
alone—whatever temptation to speculation or 
rapid acquisition may present themselves. 

3. Adopt no * tricks of the trade,” however 
sanctioned by custom, that involve deception or 
untruthfulness, 

4. Never incura debt beyond your resources. 

5. Always live within your means. 

6. Devote a fixed portion of your income 
beforehand to charitable uses, to be employed 
and accounted for as systematically as family 
expenditures, 

The man who will regulate his business by 
such simple rales as these, may free himself 
from the feverish excitements of adventurous 
traffickers, and assure himself, with God’s bles- 
sing, of an honest competence, if not of a be- 
neticent affluence. Such principles make the 
character of the Amos Lawrences and Samuel 
Blodgetts of the business world, and secure for 
a people honored by their example, a good name 
among the nations. 

—_—_>—_——_ 


A FACE THAT WOULD’NT SCOWL. 


I once heard a little girl exclaim, “I wish I 
had a face that would’nt scow!] !” 

Did you ever see sucha face, children? I 
think it must have been a very pretty, as well 
as a happy one; but I fancy this little girl was 
not thinking, when she expressed this wish, 
what it was that brought a frown upon her 
countenance so often. If she had thought 
about it, she might have known that the fault 
was not with her face, but in her heart. It is 
the indulgence of a sinful temper that drives 
away the pleasant smile, and puts a frown in 
its place. 

Do you wish, dear children, to have a face 
that will not frown? Would you be happy 
yourselves and make others happy, and please 
your heavenly Father? ‘Then check the ris- 
ings of anger, cherish kind feelings, and culti- 
vate an obliging disposition. If you cannot do 
this alone, you may be sure there is One who 
will help you if you ask him. Once he lived 
on earth, and went about doing good, and then 
died on the cruss to save sinners. 

* Now, Lord ofall, he reigns above, 
And from his heavenly throne, 
He sees what children dwell in love, 
And marks them for his own.” [ Reaper. 
> 


HOW TO TREAT A CHALLENGE. 


The late eccentric mathematician, Prof. 
Vince, of King’s College, Cambridge, being 
once engaged in conversation with a gentle- 
man who advoeated duelling, is said to have 
thrown his adversary completely hors de combat 
by the following characteristic reply to his 
question. ‘But what could you do, sir, ifa 
man told you to your very face, * You lie ? ’— 











‘What could I do? Why I would’nt knock 


him down, but I'd tell him to pruv it, ‘ Pruv it, 

pruv it,’ ’'dsay. If he could’nt he’d been the 

liar, and there I shud have him ; but if he did 

pruv that I'd lied, I must e’en pocket the af- 

front, and there, I expect the matter would end.’ 
ee 


ANECDOTE OF WEBSTER. 


Daniel Webster was fond of a practical joke, 
but only a harmless one, and generally, a bene- 
volent one. He had in Northfield, across the 
river from his Franklin farm, a small piece of 
sandy, barren land, with a poor house upon it, 
in which a very destitute family had been liv- 
ing some time without paying any rent. Upon 
one of his visits to the house, the good woman 
expressed her anxiety about being able to re- 
main. She expected to be turned out, and 
did’nt know where to go. She hoped Mr. Web- 
ster would not be hard with her. He heard 
her through, and told her, with great gravity, 
that he knew it was a hard case for her; he 
wished to consider her, and did’nt mean to be 
unkind; but he had a great many to provide 
for. .Atthe same time putting his hand into 
his pocket, he took out a five dollar bill and 
handed it to her, saying, he was sorry he could 
not do better for her, but if she thought she 
could afford to stay on the place another year 
for that, he should be very glad, and rode off. 

—_—@———— 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 


Ata meeting of the New Jersey Historical 
Society at Newark, Gov. Price, in response to 
a toast, made a speech, in which he related the 
following anecdote : 

“On the day preceding the night on which 
Gen. Washington had determined to cross the 
Delaware and attack the British at Trenton, an 
Englishman in the neighborhood dispatched his 
son with a note to Gen. Rahl, to warn him of 
the approaching danger. The General being 
deeply absorbed in a game of chess when the 
note was presented, without withdrawing his 
attention from the game, thoughtlessly put the 
note in his pocket. After the battle the next 
day, when Gen. Rhal was brought in mortally 
wounded, the note was found unread in his 
pocket.” 

ee 


FRUIT UNTO HOLINESS. 


* Walking in the country,” says the Rev. W. 
Jay, of Bath, “I went into a barn, where 1 
found a thresher at his work. I addressed him 
in the words of Solomon: ‘ My friend, in all 
labor there is some profit.’ But what was my 
surprise, when, leaning on his flail, he answer- 
ed, and with much energy, ‘ Nosir ; that is the 
truth, but there is one exception to it; [ have 
long labored in the service of sin, but I got no 
profit by my labor.’ ‘Then,’ answered I, ‘ you 
know somewhat of the apostles meaning when 
he asked, What fruit had ye in those things 
whereof ye are now ashamed?” ‘* Thank God,’ 
he replied, ‘I do; and I also know, that now, 
being freed from sin, and having become a ser- 
vant unto righteousness, I have my fruit unto 
holiness, and the end everlasting life.’” 

—_——_————. 


* MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


A Yankee out walking in Virginia, at Wheel- 
ing, (while to himself talking) experienced a 
feeling—strange, painful and alarming from his 
caput to his knees, as he suddenly discovered 
that he was covered o’er with bees! They 
rested on his eyelids, and perched upon his 
nose ; they colonized his peaked face, and 
swarmed upon his clothes. They explored his 
swelling nostrils, dived into his ears; then 
crawled up his trowsers, and filled his eyes 
with tears. Did he yell like a hyena? Did 
he hollar like a loon? Was he scar’t and did 
he “ cut and run ?” or did the critter swoon 2— 
Ne’era one! He was’nt scared a mite; he 
never swoons—nor hollers—but he hived ’em 
in a nail-keg tight, and sold ’em for two dollars. 


CLIPPINGS. 


Power or THovueat.—One great and kind- 
ling thought from a retired and obscure man, 
may live when thrones are fallen, and the mem- 
ory of those who filled them obliterated. and, 
like an undying fire, may illuminate and quick- 
en all future generations.—[ Channing. 


Scriprurat Epitaras.—The Bible con- 
tains numerous epitaphs of the pious dead, 
written by God himself. The writing on Abra- 
ham’s tomb is,‘ He was the Friend of God’— 
On Enoch’s, ‘He walked with God, and was 
not, for God took him. On David’s, ‘He was 
a man according to God’s own heart.’ And on 
John Baptist’s, ‘He was a burning and a shin- 
ing light.’ 

Lesson 1n GEoGRaPHY.— Annette, my dear, 
what country is opposite to us on the globe?’ 
* Don’t know, sir.” * Well, now,’ said the per- 
plexed teacher, ‘ if I were to bore a hole through 
the earth, and you were to go in at this end, 
where would you come out ?’ ‘ Out of the hole, 
sir,’ replied the pupil, with an air of triumph at 
having solved the great question. 


A traveller in rather a slow coach, inquired 
of his next neighbor its name, who replied, ‘I 
think, sir, it is called the Regulator, for I ob- 
serve all other coaches go by it!’ 

Why are the ladies of the present day like 
the lilies of Scripture? Because they ‘ toil not, 
neither do they spin; yet Solomon in all his 





glory was not arrayed like one of them.’ 
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Poetrp. . 
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ORIGINAL. 


North Granville, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1856, 
Mr. Willis.—The following poetical effusion 
is from a Miss of fifteen, an orphan, whose 
early advantages have been small. It was writ. 
ten as an ordinary exercise in Composition in 
the Female Seminary in this place. Thinking 
that it may be interesting to the readers of your 

excellent paper, [ forward youacopy. §, 


THE FLOWER GIRL. 


Lightly tripped the gentle flower girl, 
O’er the grassy meadows green ; 

Swift she bears her empty basket, 
Onward to the primrose glen. 


Now she plucks the dew-wet roses ; 
Now again with footsteps fleet, 
Speeds her to the village brookside, 
For the pure white lilies sweet. 


Now with basket overflowing, 
Back upon the village green :— 
O, can there be ought of sorrow, 
Where that smiling face is seen ? 


Now her flute-like voice is ringing, 
Out upon the morning air ; 

‘ Buy my roses, buy my roses, 
Buy my lilies pure and fair. 


‘Buy this garland of white rose-buds : 
Leave ye not these lilies fair ; 

Will you buy these red primroses ? 
Let me twine them for your hair.’ 


Gentle flower girl, may the blessing 
Of thy Father on thee rest, 

*Till thou’st plucked thy last wild flower, 
And the turf is on thy breast :-— 


Till thou’st joined that band of angels, 
Where with harps thy notes shall ring, 

In that land where dwells no sorrow, 
And our Father God is king. 


MY BOYS. 
BY ANSON C. CHESTER. 


The eldest has not finished yet, 
The third of Jife’s young years ; 

His eyes are blue as violets, 
And bright as evening’s tears ; 

His hair is goldenas the beams 
That usher in the dawn, 

And softer than the tassels are 
That plume the growing corn; 

His voice is sweeter to my ear 
Than Jutes or woodland streams; 

It rings around my cares by day, 
And echoes in my dreams, 





He has a hundred pretty ways 
Which I delight to see ; 

I love him next to Heaven and her 
Who gave the child to me; 

And when he nestles to my heart, 
And calls me by my name— 

The only name he knows for me— 
I sigh no more for fame ; 

But think, that having such a gem 
To wear upon my breast, 

Contented should I be to leave 
The chaplets for the rest. 


My other darling’s little life 
In months is counted yet; 

His eye is lustrous as a star 
And black as burnished jet ; 

His hair is brown, like forest Jeaves, 
When autumn’s frosts begin ; 

Four teeth have blossomed in his mouth, 
A dimple dents his chin; 

His smile is like the smile that plays 
Upon a cherub’s face— 

He is a cherub, though he makes 
My home his dwelling-place. 


No fear that we shall entertain 
“ An angel unaware”— 

That heavenly look upon his face, . 
That glory on his hair, 

Remind us whence the darling came, 
And bid us not forget, 

That he who lent the child to us 
Will come to claim him yet. 


TO THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Little children, love the Lord ; 
Love to read his precious word ; 
Study it from day to day, 
Practice it in work or play. 


When the morning ends your sleep, 
When the evening shadows creep, 
When the sun at noon is high, 
Read his word—to him draw nigh. 
Thus obeying, loving God, 

Thus desiring, seeking good, 

Will your peaceful life be pass’d, 
And exchanged for heaven at last. 


fewburgh, N. Y., Feb. 7, 1856. [S. S.-lét 
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